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ANECDOTES of M. GARNERIN, the Aeronaut. 


GARNERIN is a native of Paris, and the fon of a pew. 

e terer in that capital. His father, though very far from 
being inopulent circumftances, fent him to the univerfity at an 
early age, but it cannot be faid that he went through any thing 
like aregular courfe of ftudies, as he only remained three years 
at college, and never entered the clafs of natural philofophy. It 
was at the period that the noted Mongolfier firft invented and 
exhibited his balloon, young Garnerin, more captivated by the 
new difcovery than in love with claffical learning, foon con- 
ceived the idea of making little balloons for himfelf, and 
of letting them out from his chamber windows, The prin- 
cipal of the college, however, feeing that he totally negleéted 
his ftudies for the purfuit of fuch baubles, told him, in the mof 
peremptory manner, that he fhould either abjure his balloon 
mania, or quit the feminary.—Garnerin preferred the latter, and 
went home to his father, who was far from being fatisfied with 
his conduét. 

When the revolution broke out, which was foon after his 
leaving college, he became a volunteer in the Parifian national 
guard ; and though he proved very attentive to his military avo- 
cation, he did not lofe fight of his favourite amufement. Not 
having money fufhicient to purchafe a balloon himfelf, he ap. 
plied toa rich and avaricious perfon, who bought one for him, 
and gave him a mere trifle for afcending in it, on condition that 
he fhould receive the cafh which the public were to pay for ad. 
mifon. Even this propolal was acceded to by Garnerin. His 
parents, however, learning that he was on the eve of going up 
ina balloon, applied to the mayor of Paris, and conjured him to 
prevent their fon from expofing himfelf to fuch imminent dan- 
ger. But the magiflrate——(it was the unfortunate Bailli/—re- 
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fufed to interfere, faying, that the bufinefs was not within the 
{phere of his jurifdition. The diftratted father and mother 
then waited on General La Fayette, who was commander in 
chief of the parifian guard, and begged he would interpofe his 
military authority, and not fuffer the giddy youth to afcend., 
M. La Fayette, acquiefced in the favour they folicited, and fent 
a file of foldiers to put the young adventurer in confinement; 
but Garnerin faw the men approach, and gueffing what had been 
their orders, immediately drew his fabre, threatened to run the 
firft perfon through who fhould interrupt him, cut the cords 
which kept the-balloon to the ground, and afcended with the ut. 
molt velocity, amidit the acclamations of thoufands. 

When the monfter Robefpierre filled France with widows and 
orphans, the revolutionary committee of public fafety deputed 
Garnesin tothe army of the north, then commanded by General 
Ranfonnet. He appeared there inthe capacity of commiffioner, 
and as he was known to pollefs a confiderable portion of. inflam. 
mable matter, he was invefted with extraordinary powers. 

His funétions called him to Machiennes, in Flanders, a few 
days before the Auftrians attacked that place and carried it. 
The Auftrian divifion was under the immediate command of his 
royal highnefs the Duke of York, and Garncrin became a pri- 
foner to the Britifh; he was fent, with the others, about 1600, to 
Oudenard, whence he deferted about two months after, but was 
retaken almo{t immediately. He paffed into the hands of the 
Auftrians, was conveyed up the Danube into Hungary, where 
he remained till he was exchanged. He complains highly of 
the French government, and certainly not without juft caule, 
for having refufed to pay him his arrears during the period of 
his captivity ! 

Garnerin is of a very diminutive fize, and in his thirty -third 

year. 
He is married toa lady of fimilar difpofitions to his own, who 
fometimes accompanies him in his aerial excurfions ; fhe, how- 
ever, with luudable deference, gives up the whole honour of 
i ons to her hufband. 


adventuring in our boiflerous reg 


A TALE of WAR. 
| nearly reached the age of fixteen years, and had paffed 
4 credit through the accuftomed courfe of education ata 


refpetiable frce-[chool. But I was a younger fon, and my 
trents thoucht it now neceffary to enter into a ferious conful- 
tio regarding my future deftination in life. My uncle, the 
tean, bad often fignified his intention to give me a living, if 
fhould be brought up to the church. An eminent attorney 10 
the Temple, a fecond coulin of my mother’s, offered to direé 
my 
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my initiatory juridical ftudies, and to introduce me into praétice, 
if I might be educated for the bar. The family fortune had 
been created by my grandfather’s fuccefs in trade; and my 
father, therefore, inclined to place me in a merchant’s counting- 
houfe. My own fecret wifhes were for the army ; and in thefe 
I had, till of late, been privately encouraged by my mother; 
but the American war had juft broken out, and fhe was now 
even more averfe to my becoming a foldier than fhe had been 
before defirous of it. 

A few days after my laft return from fchool, the dean and 
the lawyer were invited, with fome other company, to an enter- 
tainment on my fixteenth birth-day, at my father’s houfe. It 
was refolved to decide on that day, by their advice, concerning 
my future profeflion. Fearing that the determination might be 
againft my own wilhes, I expeéted the return of my own fefti- 
val with little pleafure. ‘The morning of that day was to me 
the moft anxious and penfive I had known. When the come 
pany began to arrive, my heart funk within me. Fortunately, as 
we were about to fit down at table, a carriage flopped at the door, 
and out of it alighted an old gentleman in a rich military uni- 
form, who was announced by his fervant as General Shewell, 
and whom my father, on hearing his name, ran to receive with 
an eagerne{s which fufficiently intimated that the general was 
an old friend, trom whom he had been by the accidents of for. 
tune and employment long divided. After their firfl falutations, 
my father introduced his friend to the company, and we learned, 
that after a long courle of military fervice abroad, the general 
had but newly returned to England, and had come on the earlicft 
opportunity, to renew his acquaintance with the dearcft friend 
of his youth. 

The company fat down at table. The general's intelligence and 
polirenefs were fuch as to leave to the reft nothing of the un- 
pleafant feelings of a-family-party, diflurbed by the unexpefled 
intrufion of a ftranger. 1 was particulaily recommended to the 
notice of my father’s ancient friend ; and, when he drank to my 
health, he kindly took me by the hand, and afked, whether “ I 
would not be a foldier ?”’ I prefurned not to make any direét re- 
ply. But my father anfwered, that my future profeflion was hie 
therto not determined upon ; though he had hopes, that the ad- 
vice of his friends would in the converfation of that afternoon 
fix the choice, both of himfelf and his fon. 

My mother faid, with fome impatience, that the boy was of 
hinfelf, fhe believed, but too much inclined for the army ; 
and though in a time of peace fhe would for her part have 
been reluétant to thwart his inclinations, yet fhe could not thimi 
of fending. him out, perhaps to certain death, fince war was now 
aciually commenced. ‘The dean faid, that I would be much fa- 
fer at the univerfity, and that the income of a rich benefice was 
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better than the pay of a general officer. The attorney was of 
opinion, that the bar was the only fit [cene for the exercife of 
fuch promifing talents as mine; and afked my mother, whether 
fhe fhould not be proud to {ce her fon lord chancellor of Eng- 
land? My father thanked his friends for their advice, but con. 
feffed that his own ambition had no higher aims for me, than that 
I fhould be, like my grandfather, whofe name I bore, an ho. 
nourable, and not an unfuccelstul merchant. 

The converfation proceeded : every one offered new reafons 
in fupport of his own advice, while all, but-the general, whofe 
unobtrufive politenefs held him filent, declared that no good 
could come of making me a foldier. With bows of apology to 
the general, one urged the common poverty of mere foldiers of 
fortune; another, their profligacy and diflipation. ‘The general 
heard all with {miling attention, and, as it feemed, perfeétly with. 
out offence. Though my father earneftly requefted to have his 
opinion, I know not if he would have been perfuaded to utter 
it, if -he had not remarked the folicitude with which my looks 
were turned upon him, and the air of diffatisfaétion with which 
1 feemed to hear the different advices of our other friends. 

** Nay, gentlemen, you would furely be furprifed, of I fhould 
hear al] this advanced againfht my own profetlion—a profeffion 
which has been to me not at all an unfortunate one—yet refrain 
from faying a few words in its defence. But if experience had 
given me any reafon to fulpeé that a military life is either lefs 
favourable to the culture of wifdom and virtue, or much more 
hopelels in the views of fortune, or greatly more infecure as to 
Jength of life, than any of the profefions which you rather 
preter to it; no little felf-partiality fhould move me to fay here, 
what might encourage any hally enthufiafm which this good 
youth may have conceived for what his books have, no doubt, 
taught him to regard as the profeffion of heroes. 

* You know, my old friend, {continued he, turning to my fa- 
ther) what an i ie young dog I was, when fent to ferve an appren- 
ticefhip in your father’s counting-houfe. I indeed diftinguifhed 
and valued your good qualities; but even your kindnefs can- 
not now z#ver, that I lad a fingle merit more to recommend me. 
—Nay, do not interrupt me. My heart might not be abfolutely 
bad; and I had received the advantages of a {chool-education 
for the culture of my underftanding; but I had acquired no fixed 
habits of induftry and virtue: my mind was not deeply enongh 
wmpreffed with any good principle. I f{uppofed myfelf under 
no obligation to any thing which I 4 like, and I liked no- 
thing but boyifh amufements, and the ; ature gratification ot 
thofe paffions of manhood which were but juit beginning to 
make themfelves felt within me. Your father foon found out, 
that there was nothing to be made of one fo idle and uncomply- 
ing as I was, in the counting-houle; and it was much owing to 
your 
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your kindnefs, that I was not turned away in difgrace, but was 
allowed to go off handfomely, as if I had conceived an invin« 
eible predileétion for a different profeffion. 

““ Iwas then placed inthe Temple. Being there my own 
matter, free from al! infpeétion and controul, I ftudied 1..:, bus 
ran into vices and follies which I ftill tremble to recolle@. 
My friends had loft all hopes of my ever turning out in life 
otherwife than fhamefully and miferably, when they refcued me 
from the Fieet-prifon, and procured me an enfign’s commiffion 
ina marching regiment, then under orders for toreign fervice, 
in 2 dreadfully fatal climate. 

“ With joy I embraced this change. It delivered me from 
confinement. Ithought that nothing could be happier, than 
the gay, idle, rambling life of a foldier. I longed to vilet diftant 
countries; and of the danger of death by a noxious climate, or 
an enemy’s fword, I was fo inconfiderate as to have little fear. 

** J joined the regiment, juft as it was about to embark for the 
Weft Indies. Some part of my hiftory had come, with unfa« 
vourable exaggeration, to the ears of my brother officers; and 
though they did not abfolutely refufe.to affociate with me, yet 
they feemed to be very little fatisfied with: my coming among 
them. 1 was awkward in the military exercifes, and unfkilled 
in my regimental duty, difadvantages which made my condition 
Rill turther unpleafant. There was not another officer in the 
regiment, but myfelf, who had fo little as a bare enfign’s pay to 
fubfift upon. I had not been above three weeks inthe army, 
when I felt the diftrefs of thefe circumftances, as more intolera- 
bly grievous than any thing I had hitherto tried, and I a@tually 
believe, that if we had then remained three weeks longer in Eng- 
Jand, I fhould have left the fervice in the infamy of a common 
cc ferter. 

“On the fourth week, however, we failed from Portfmouth 
for Jainaica. During the voyage, neceflity began infenfibly to 
reconcile me to my fituation. I began to feel an emulation to 
excel in the difcipline, and in the difcharge of my duties as an 
oficer. My temper, hitherto hot, and my manners boifterous, 
were foftened by the neceffity of fubmiffion to my fuperior 
oflicers, and of politenefs to men, to whom as they could not in 
honour endure rudenefs, without refenting it at the rifk of life, 
there could be nothing fo odious as a turbulent quarrelfome 
{pirit. I had leifure for calm reflexion on my paft follies and 
my future profpeits, and I began both to attribute to my own 
mifconduét, that for which I had hitherto blamed my ill fortune, 
and the unkindnefs of my relations; and at the fame time to 
hope that I might find means to render my prefent condition 
lefs unhappy than I lad betore fuppofed it. Dreams of mili- 
tary glory, and of preferment earned by merit, arofe fometimes 
On my imagination; and while on board the tranfport-fhip, I 
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did not feel myfelf in any great diftrefs for want of money. 
Ere we reached the end of our voyage, I began to be lefs unfa. 
vourably looked upon by the other officers ; and was even occa. 
fionally honoured with flattering notice by fome of my feniors 
and fuperiors. 

“** We arrived at the ifland of Jamaica. Soon after our lan. 
ding, I was obliged to attend the challenge of another young 
enfign, to whom, while on board, I had inadvertently given 
offence. We fought with our fwords, and he eafily difarmed 
me, though not without receiving himfelf one dangerous wound. 
I know not that I had ever endured a more fearful perturbation 
of mind, than on the evening between the challenge and our 
rencounter, and during thofe few days which paffed after our 
combat, before the life of my antagonift was pronounced by 
the furgeon to be no longer in danger. No other human means 
could have fo deeply or fo indelibly impreffed my mind with a 
fenfe of the neceflity of obferving in future that cautious polite. 
nefs of manners, without which inthe army it is impoflible to 
avoid the rifk of putting one’s own life, and the lives of others, 
often foolifily into penl. My adverfary, within a few weeks, 
happily recovered ; and from the recollection of our common 
folly and danger, we remained ever after fincere friends. 

** Another incident befel me foon after, from which alfol 
derived a very falutary Ieffon. New to the exercife of com- 
mand, I was hence milled totreat the foldiers with undue info- 
Jence and feverity. A ferjeant, whom I had unfeafonably-ttruck, 
knew how to make his complaint againft me; fo that I was 
brought totrial before a court martial. Had not due allowance 
been made for my inexperience, and had not fome of the older 
officers already begun to conceive favourable hopes of me, | 
fhould have been difmiffed the fervice. I met only with a fevere 
reprimand, and an affurance, that on any repetition of fuch 
abufe of my authority, 1 fhould be lefs fparingly deait with. An 
old officer of the court afterward invited me to a private conver- 
fation, and with moft winning kindnefs explained to me how 
honourable it was to the charaéter of a Britifh offcer, and how 
jmportant to the fervice, to avoid al] undue haughtine!s and cru- 
elty toward the men under his command, The leffun was fea- 
fonable, and it funk deep into my heart. 

(To be continued.) 
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On the OLD ROMANCE and MODERN NOVELS. 
OTWITHSTANDING tke ridiculous extravagance of 


the old romauce in many particulars, it feems calculated 
to produce more favourable effeéts on the morals of mankind, 
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than our modern novels. If the former did not reprefent men 
as they really are, it reprefented them as they ought to be; its 
heroes were patterns of courage, generolity, truth, humanity, 
and the moit exalted virtues. Its heroines wer e diftinguithed 
for modefty, delicacy, and the utmoft dignity of manners. The 
Jatter reprefent mankind too much what they are, paint fuch 
fcenes of pleafure and vice as ought never to fee the light, and 
thus in a manner hackney youth in the ways of. wickednefs, be- 
fore they are well entered into the world; expole the fair fex in 
the moft wanton and fhamelefs manner to the eyes of the world, 
by ftripping them of that modeit referve, which is the founda. 
tion of grace and dignity, the veil with which nature intended 
to proteét them from too familiar an eye, in order to be at once 
the greateft incitement to love and the greateft fecurity to virtue. 
In fhort, the one may miflead the imagination; the other tends 
to inflame the paflions, and to corrupt the heart. 


m — — 


AFFECTIONATE TRIBUTE ¢o the MEMORY of REAR. 
ADMIRAL TOTTY. 








Extra@ of a Letter froma young Midfhipman, on Board the 
Saturn, to his Fatherin London, dated Spithead, July 2, 
1802, 

F the public reports have not already informed you, how 

great muft your furprife be, on receiving a letter from 
me, dated at Spithead, after having informed you very lately 
that we expefied to remain fome time longer in the Weft-In. 
dies. 

“Would to God we had remained there for years, rather 
than that the inelancholy circumftance which has caufed our re- 
turn had happened; in that climate even, fo inimical to Englifh 
conftitutions, I thould have ieit myfelf happy, fo long as I con- 
tinued under the patronage of Admiral Totty. By the blefling 
of God I there enjoyed a perteét ftate of health, although daily 
hearing of the death of fome of my brave fhipmates, moft of 
them cut off in the prime of life. In the midft of this mor- 
tality, the Admiral, having been on fhore for a few days while 
the thip was painting, was attacked by the fever, and on coming 
on board was immediately put to bed; and thinking that the 
frefh air at fea might benefit him, he ordered the captain to get 
under weigh. We cruized a day or two off the ifland, when 
the admiral finding his end fait approaching, with the afliftance 
of the fecretary and captain, he arranged the public affairs, and 
appointed a commodore in the bay. 

On the 24th of May we failed for England, and in a day 
or two we heard the joyful news that the admiral was mending 
confiderably, 
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confiderably, and that there were fome hopes of his recovery: 
but providence, alas! ordained it otherwife: for on the 2d of 
June, death feized upon its prey, and his noble fpirit fled to the 
realms of blifs, to receive that reward his numberlefs virtues 
deferved. ‘Thus Great-Britain loft one of her braveft and moft 
zealous officers, fociety one of its greateft ornaments, and I loft, 
more than all, my befl friend and patron. The many good que 
jities I found him to poflefs fince I have known him, have fo 
@ndeared him to me, and to every one that knew him, ard his 
kindnefs to me has been fo great, that his memory will be che- 
rifhed by me fo long as there is breath in my body. 

** The tafk would be endiefs were I to enumerate the many 
benefits he beftowed on ail fuch as were fo fortunate as to be 
known by him. One circumftance alone will prove this affer- 
tion: ‘having while in health promoted feveral young men whio 
depended entirely upwn him, there were flill feveral left unpro- 
vided for; thefe, while on his death-bed, troubled with a multi- 
plicity of public affairs, he ftill remembered, and it was almof 
his firit concern to give them their commiflions, and fend them 
on board the fhips they were appointed to. Suffice it to fay, 
that on board this fhip, which he had been long captain of, at his 
death there was fcarce qa man that did not fhed a tear to his me- 
mory. Totty, adieu! bhappinefs is your portion.” 

{[ The writer of the above Jetter was with Admiral Totty, in the 
Invincible, when fhe was laft year loft in going out of Yarmouth 
Roads to join the Baltic fleet. | 








Letiers written during an Excurfion through France to Geneva. 
(Continued from Page 516, of our laft volume.) 


"THE Notice des Tableaux (fee page 516 of our laft volume) 
thus deferibes my favourite piece, the communion of Sr. 

Jerome, by Domenichino. What would I give that the group 

of adoring angels would finifh their adoration, and fly away ! 

‘© Domenichino (Demenico Zampieri) born at Bologna in 
2581, and died at Naples in 1041. No. 763. The communion 
of St. Jerome. 

** Arrived at the age of 99 years, and feeing his Jafi hour ap- 
proach, St. Jerome caufed himfelf to be carried into the church 
of Bethlehem, where he had been accuftomed to celebrate the 
holy myfierics. There, placed at the foot of the altar, the dying 
old man fummons all his ftrength, in order to receive, on his 
knees, the viaticum : but exhaufted by faftings, age, and iljnels, 
it is unequal to this lafteflort. Vainly does he attempt to raile 
his arms, that he may cla{p his trembling hands: the coldnefs of 
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death has already feized his extrémities ; the relaxed mufcles, 
and the ftiffened joints, are no longer obedient: his arms are 
motionlefs, his knees bend, and, finking under the weight ot 
his body, he again falls backwards. In this ftate of feeblenefs 
and agony the little life which yet remains to him feems alto 
gether concentrated in his eyes and on his lips, that eagerly im- 
plore the facrament, which the prieft is preparing himfelf to ad- 
minifter. He, clothed in the facerdotal habit of the Greek 
church, advances towards the holy man, in order to communi« 
cate; with one hand he holds the hoft on the patine, and with 
the other he ftrikes his bofom as he pronounces the facramental 
fervice. Near him the deacon, ftanding in the Dalmatic veft- 
ment, bears the chalice ready to prefent it, when he thall bave 
received the eucharift; and before him the fub-deacon, on his 
knees, holding in his hands the miffal. 

The affiftants participate in this pious ceremony ; one fup- 
ports beliind the fainting old man; another, on his knees before, 
wipes away the tears which his fituation has extorted. On his 
left hand, Saint Paulina proftrates herfelf, in order to kifs his 
hands: all feemed moved by the affeéting fcene. The come 
pofition is completed by a group of angels hovering above in 
adoration.”” Once more, 1 do with thefe angels would take 
themfelves off. 

Such are the little defcriptions which are attached to the no- 
tice of thofe paintings which moft require explanation: the 
“ Notice des Statues, Bufles, et Bas reliefs, de la Galerie des 
Antiques,” is ftill more full and delfcriptive: when we defcend 
into the ftatue-gallery, I thall give youaf{pecimen ortwo. The 
adminiftration of the “ Central Mufeum of Arts,” as the Lou- 
vre is now called, has it contemplation to publifh a catalogue 
général ct raifonne of the paintings in this gallery, which we 
fhall all be very anxious to fee: the prefent concife oneis publifhed 
at the moderate price of one franc “ en faveur de la claffe la 
moins fortunée.”’ 

I fhail not enter into French politics, or confider what degree 
of favour and attention is extended towards the claffe la moins 
fortunce by government, in refpeét to civil iberty : but every 
one will acknowledge, that there is fomething noble in throwing 
open the doors of every public eftablifhment, libraries, mufeums; 
cabinets, gardens, &c. to the gratuitous admiffion of every in- 
dividual. The meaneft fhoe-black in the republic may perame- 
bulate the halis of the Louvre with the fame independent ftep 
that the Firft Conful could: admiffion is equally free for both 
onthe eighth, ninth, and tenth of every decade. Foreigners and 
fludents have free ingrels on every day except one, which pro 
bably is the decade itfelf, a day entirely of civil reft, and totally 
unconnected with religious ob{ervances: all the offices are then 
fhut up, and no public bufinefs is tranfaéted. 

Vol. 49. H We 
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We took advantage of the polite and and handfome privilege 
thus offered to foreigners, and walked into the Louvre when 
none but ourfelves and ftudents had adiniffion: of thefe latter 
we always faw a confiderable number, fome elevated on httle 
fcaffolds, others fitting, others ftanding, employed in copying 
their favourite picture or their favourite ftatue. There is fome.- 
thing extremely claffical and interefting in this fcene. 

We fhould anticipate in England (though in all probability 
without reafon) much confufion and inconvenience from this 
open unlimited admiffion of perfons of every defcription into 
{uch galleries as thefe are. 

I cannot, in juflice, omit to notice an unfortunate faé&, which 
is point-blank againft me. Mr. Gwynn, in his “ London and 
Weftminfter improved,” has the following paflage :—* In the 
year 1760 the firft exhibition of the artifts of Great Britain was 
made, and another the year following; but as every member of 
the fociety was at liberty to diflibute what number of tickets 
for admittance he thought fit, that which was intended only asa 
polite, entertaining, and rational amufement for the public, be- 
came a {cene of tumult and diforder ; and to fuch a height was 
the rage of vifiting the exhibition carried, that, when the mem- 
bers themfelves had fatisfied their own curiofity, the room was 
crowded during the hours allowed for the exhibition, with me- 
nial fervants and their acquaintance. This proititution of the 
polite arts became undoubtedly extremely difagreeable to the pro- 


cenfured or approved bykitchen-maids and {table-boys.”’ The 
context, however, may fairly lead one to fufpeét, that this fcene 
of tumultland confufion was merely, that a tafte for the polite arts, 
which kitchen-maids and ftable- boys had, for the firlt time in 
their lives, an opportunity of gratifying, drew more of them 
into the exhibition-room than it was calculated to accommodate. 
Mr. Gwynn is extremely indignant that fuch perfons fhould 
give an opinion on a work of art: the artifls themfelves thought 
otherwile, or they would not have been fo lavifh with their 
tickets; they remembcred the old ftory of Apelles, perhaps, 
which efcaped the recolleétion of Mr. Gwynn. The ftory 
goes-—that when Apelles had finifhed a pi€ture, he publicly ex- 
poled it, and ufed to hide hirfelf behind the canvas in order to 
profit by the criticifms which he heard on his performance: it 


chanced one day that a cobler came to view it, and, having an 
eye to the honour of his profeflion, was a little out of humour 
in oblerving, that the thoes did not fit the feet of one of the he- 
roes quite fo well as they fhould do. Apelles paid a proper re- 
fpett to the opinion of his critic, who certainly knew where 
the {hoe pinched much better than he did, and immediately cor- 
rected the fault. Thus much againf! Mr. Gwynn: but the flory 
goes alittle farther, and ts more in his favour. ‘The cobler hap- 
pened 


feffors themfelves, who heard alike with indignation their works ° 
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pened to pafs by this piéture a fecond time, and was flruck with 
the alteration, which fo flattered his judgment, that he muft now 
extend his criticifm truly to the fhape of the leg; This was too 
bad—Apelles could bear it no longer, but peeping from behind 
his canvas exclaimed, *‘ No, no, friend, you may bea very good 
cobler, but prithee don’t fet yourfelf up for an anatomift—Ne 
futor ultra crepidam!”’ 

The utmoft decorum prevails here: we have been in the 
Louvre when there could fcarcely be fewer than two or three 
hundred perfons in it—bos, fur, fus, atque facerdos—without 
once having the opportunity to notice the flighteft violation of 
proprietyin behaviour. Boards are hung up in two or three 
public places; ‘‘ Citizens, touch nothing, but refpeét the na- 
tional property,” this neat and neceffary admonition is not al- 
ways very flri€tly attended to: a gentleman of your acquaint. 
ance (I fear it was myfelf) was thoughtlefs enough to feel of 
the full veins in the dying gladiator’s foot; furely one could 
not fancy they would yield to the preffure of the finger. Some 
one, whom we conjeftured to be a fort of guard, gently re- 
buked me :—** Ne touchez rien, Monfieur, f’il vous plait.” 
The entrance into the grand gallery of paintings prefents one 
of the moft enchanting perfpeétives I ever beheld: the length 
of the room is 1390 feet! on the walls of which are {ufpended 
95° piétures, many of them of very large dimenfions, the work- 
manfhip of Raphael, of Rubens, of Guido, of Titian, of the 
Carracet, of Leonardo da Vinci, of Corregio, Albano, Dome. 
nichino, &c. &e. &c. The firft effe& of this fplendid and mul- 
titudinous affemblage is extremely impreflive: but furely the 
piétures might be ftudied to better advantage, were the colleétion 
lefs numerous—were it feparated and arranged into half a dozen 
different apartments. The adminiftration, however, has very 
judicioufly arranged the painters, particularly thofe of hiftory, 
following the chronological order of their birth, and the piftures 
of each mafter are, as much as poflible, colleéted together; by 
this method the comparifon of fchool with fchool, of mafter 
with mafler, and of the fame mafter with himfelf, is certainly 
very much facilitated. 

This moft noble room, however, is, after all, I think, in its 
prefent ftate, very i!]l-calculated for the exhibition of piétures: 
it is narrow, although undoubtedly much more fo in appearance 
than reality, and the large windows on one fide alternate 
thofe on the other, fo that it is the moft difficult thing in the 
world to throw an even light on any painting which you may 
wilh toexamine: baving found one good fituation you muft keep 
it, for the chances are againit your being able to find a fecond. 
But we mult take leave of this gallery : perhaps you will like 
to be informed, however, that Maria Cofway has it in contem. 

HI 2 plation 
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plation to make and publith etchings of all the piftures con. 
tained in it!—-What a formidable undertaking! 

Le Citoyen David is, you know, the moft celebrated painter 
in Paris; his piéture of Bonaparte’s paflage over Mount St, 
Bernard we had frequently heard of before we left England, and 
of courfe were curious to fee this far-famed produétion of art. 
Alas! it is gone!) The Firft Conful, to whom it belongs, took 
it away about fix weeks fince: this is a great difappointment, 
but we have been fortunate enough to have an opportunity of 
examining a performance of rival celebrity, by the fame artift 
-——"* Le Tableau des Sabines.” This picture is publicly ex. 
hibited at the Louvre for the private emolument of David, the 
firft profefional man in France who has expofed the produétions 
of his pencil for profit; the circumftance will probably effe& 
a material and favourable change in the fituation of the French 
painters, and poffibly of the art itfelf: the public will now be. 
come judges of the performance, and the voluntary remunera. 
tors of artifts, who will then, as in England, become indepen. 
dent, and receive the juft tribute of their induftry and their ge. 
nius. The fingularity, or perbaps the uniquenefs (if you will 
allow me the word), of the circumftance has, however, made 
David unpopular here; fo much fo, that he has thought proper 
to prefix to his “* Expofition du Tableau” a vindication of his 
conduét! It is very dexteroufly managed, and, although fuch a 
vindication would be thought fuperfluous in London, it is worth 
preferving, as a curious evidence of the different opinion which 
¥s entertained on tis fubjeét at Paris. 

(To be continued.) 











Account of the Interview between the Emperor of Ruffia and 
the King of Pruffia at Memel, 


O fhew honour to thele diflinguifhed vifitors, the town of 
Merel had two triumphal arches ereéted ; one before the 
gate of Liebau, reprefenting a portico, the entablature of which 
was fupported by four groups of pillars, and in the frize the 
infcription—Alexandro et Frederico Wilhelmo diis a Deo 
junétis civitas. In the middle of the attic were the arms of 
the town—a favage leaning on an anchor wreathed with flowers. 
‘The other triumphal entry, at the end of Linden-ftrect, was 
formed by two obelilks entwined with garlands of flowers, one 
bearing the Rufhian, the other the Pruflian flag. 

On the 10th of June, 1802, his imperial majefty arrived, 
under the name of a “ Comte de Ruffe,” at Bolangen, the lat 
frontier town of Ruffia, three German miles hence, where he 
was received by Comte Kalkreuth, general of cavalry, who 
accompanied 
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accompanied his majefty to the entrance of the town. On the 
way from Polangen to Bommels, half a mile off, the royal ftate 
coach, with eight horfes, was ready to receive him; he was 
accompanied by feveral picquets of huffars, placed — for 
the purpofe, and thence to the town by a fquadron of dragoons, 
and by the merchants’ guard of Memel. His majefty did not 
accept the flate coach, but remained in his chariot, attended 
only by an adjutant. His imperial majefty had put on the 
infignia of the order of the black eagle. He was faluted trom 
the camp with 100 guns. 

His majefty the king, ornamented with the Ruffian order of 
St. Andrew, rode in the mean time on horfeback, about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the town. On perceiving the emperor’s 
chariot, his Majefty difmounted, as did the emperor likewife, 
and the two illuftrious perfonages welcomed and embraced each 
other. The emperor then mounted one of the king’s led horfes, 
and the two monarchs rode fide by fide, followed by their 
united fuites (all on horfeback) into the town. Before the 
houfe of Mr. a where the king and qucen were lodged, 
her majefty the queen came to meet the illuftrious gueft, and 
furprized him with an embrace, which the emperor returned by 
prefling her majefty’s hand to his lips. He remained to dinner 
with their majefties, and about four o’clock, accompanied by the 
royal princes, went to his apartments at the merchant Glagon’s 
in Linden-flreet. 

Before entering, his imperial majefty paffed twice before 
the guard of one hundred and twenty-feven men and four 
officers, and infpe&ted the grenadiers with vifible fatisfa€tion. 
He then prefented Major Von Bulow with a gold fnuff-box fet 
in pearls, and each of the officers commanding the guard with a 
gold ditto, and each private with a ducat. He conv rerfed much 
with Major Von Bulow, concerning the arming and equipment 
of the Pruffian grenadiers, and requefled that “the greatelt part 
of the guard might be difmifled; which was immediately come 
plied with, only fifty men being left for this purpofe. His im- 
perial majeily paflfed the evening alfo with their majefties, the 
bands of three regiments per forming Turkifh mufic before the 
houfe all the time. 

On Friday morning he was prefent at the review, at the end 
of which his majefty the king placed himfelf at the head of the 
infantry, faluted the emperor, and then rejoined him; on which 
the whole line paffed betore the two fovereigns. The emperor 
dined again with the king, and afterwards both, accompanied by 
the queen, who rode between them, all three on horfeback, took 
a ride to the camp, and afterwards through a great part of the 
town, On the 12th their majefties again dined together, 

The proprictor of the houfe where his imperial majefly 
lodged received 200 roubles per diem. The price of all pro- 
vilions 
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vifions is immenfely rifen. The ladies of the Pruffian court 
had the honour of a vifit from the emperor, under the name of 
Comte de Ruffle. Their royal highneffes the Princes Henry 
and William, the king’s brothers, have received from him the 
Rufhan order ‘of St. Andrew, and different noblemen of the 
court of other Ruffian orders; in like manner the king ho. 
noured feveral perfons of the Ruffian court. 

The departure of his majefty the emperor of Ruffia was at 
firft appointed for the 15th of June, it did not, however, take 
place till the 16th, when, between ten and eleven o’clock, he fet 
out on his return, under the difcharge of 100 pieces of cannon, 
with the fame retinue, and in the fame order as he arrived, 
About noon the king and queen of Pruffia likewife left Memel, 
amidft the loudeft acclamations and bleffings of the populace, 
and proceeded to Tilfe, whence they will go by the way of 
Takehmen and Raflenberg to Jerutten. 

The tour of the Emperor of Ruflia through his ftates re. 
fembles a triumphal proceflion; at every place through which 
he paffes, perfons of all ranks repair from the moft diftant parts 
to obtain a view of the monarch. 





Mr. Locker’s Account of the Aerial Excurfion of Monday 
July 5, 1802. 


To the PRINTER, 
S1R, 
LTHOUGH the world has been already prefented with 
an account of a late aerial excurfion, I flatter myfelf fo 
much interefe is {till entertained by the public for the fafety 
of M. Garnerin, that the following particulars of his fecond 
afcent will prove acceptable to them. 

The very unfavourable weather, attended with a heavy gale at 
South and South-Weft, induced M. Garnerin to give up his 
intention of afcending to difplay the promifed experiment of 
the parachute. In this event it had been arranged that M. Sow- 
den fhould once more accompany him; but fome mifunder- 
ftanding having taken place between thofe gentlemen, and having 
had fome previous converfation on the preceding day with 
M. Garnerin on the fubje¢t, I afcended with him yefterday 
afternoon, at ten minutes before five o'clock, according to my 
watch, from Lords Cricket-ground. The ftrong affurances of 
my companion, added to what I had read on the fcience ot 
acroflation, and the experience of former aeronauts, had fo fully 
perfuaded me of my perteét fecurity, that I enjoyed the won- 
derful and enchanting profpeét, which now prefented itfelf, 
with unmixed pleafure. 

9 Although 
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Although the denfe ftate of the atmofphere obftru&ed diftant 
objeéts in fo great a degree, that our horizon was fomewhat 
limited, the unufual concourfe of {pe€tators, which gradually 
diminifhed to an undiftinguifhed mafs, and the view of great 
part of the metropolis, together with the furrounding country, 
ftudded with houfes, and enlivened by the inhabitants moving 
in every direétion, afforded me an entertainment well worth the 
purchafe of any fuppofed danger. After throwing out fome 
part of our ballaft, we afcended very rapidly, and by the inter- 
vention of fome thick clouds, (which had much the appearance 
of a fea of cotton beneath us, as defcribed by Mr. Baldwin, of 
Chefter, we entirely loft fight of the earth, We moved with 
much rapidity, althongh our motion was to me perfeétly imper.- 
ceptible; and at length the clouds difperfing, we again faw the 
country below us. 

I attempted in vain to afcertain our fituation, by calling to 
my recolleétion the appearance of the country, which appeared 
tome more like a profpeét feen in a camera, when placed in a 
very elevated fituation, than any thing to which I could com. 
pare it; I think a map ts an incorreét comparifon, as the various 
objeéts are not, as in nature, delineated with fufficient minute- 
nefs to bear a refemblance. 

About this time M. Garnerin looked at his watch, and ob- 
ferving we had been five minutes on our voyage, propofed to 
defcend in about the fametime. The perufal of Mr. Sowden’s 
narrative led me to obferve, with much attention, the power of 
hearing noifes below; neither M. Garnerin nor myfelf could 
diftinguifh founds above the elevation of 3 or 4000 feet, though 
M. Garnerin imagines a very confufed found, but totally undif- 
tinguifhable, may be heard confiderably higher. We never 
attained a greater height, this day, by M. Garnerin’s computa- 
tion, than about 1200 French toifes, or 7800 feet, as M. Gar- 
nerin being defirous to return the fame evening to town, did not 
choofe to lofe a favourable opportunity of defcending. At 
length we faw at a dillance what proved afterwards to be Epping 
Foreft, with a range of diftant hills beyond, and obferving an 
open champagne country, M.Garnerin opened the valve, and we 
began to defcend. He direéted me to cal! to fome perfons em- 
ployed in a feld, as we approached the ground, to take hold of 
the ropes, which we had thrown out for the purpofe, and recom. 
mended me to hold tafl by the cords, to avoid the fhock on the 

balloon’s firft touching the earth. This precaution proved very 
neceflary, as the force wih which we defcended was very con- 
he wind, rather than by 
our {pecific gravity, and the rebound bore us up again with 
velocity to the height of 15° or 200 feet. 

In re-defcending, we {truck againit atree, the fhock of which 
gave M, Garnerin a fevere blow on the beck, and he obferved, 
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that this was the only occafion, during a period of twelve years, 
in which he had been in the habit of aeroftation, and the 27th 
time he has afcended, that he ever fuffered fuch an inconve. 
nience. Several of the peafantry being now at hand, we were 
ecured from any further afcent, and alighted from the car with 
perfect fafety. We immediately enquired our fituation, and 
found we had fallen in a field of Mr. Owen’s, at Chingford, in 
Eiflex, and, referring to our watches, obferved we had made our 
voyage exactly in one quarter of an hour. We difpatched a mef. 
feuger to Woodford for a poft-chaife, and the inflammable air have 
evaporated, packed the balloon in the car, and had it conveyed 
toa {mall inn at Chingford Green, adjoining which we had def. 
cended, from whence, after a flight repaft on fome provifions 
we had brought with us, we fet off for London, and arrived at 
M. Garnerin’s in Poland-ftreet, a quarter after nine in the 
evening. 

Although the mob, which furrounded us on our defcent, were 
as ufual, both troublefome and officioufly impertinent, we re- 
ceived great attention and affliflance from Mr. Hughes, of the 
Stamp Office, London, and feveral other gentlemen, who beheld 
our arrival. Attention would have been, however, infured to us, if 
necellary, by the paper put intothe hands of M. Garnerin, figned 
by his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales, the Duchels of 
Devonfhire, Lords Befborough, Cathcart, and other perfons 
of diftinétion, who witneffed our afcenfion at Lord’s Cricket 
Ground.—I am, &c. 

EDWARD HAWKE LOCKER. 

Greenwich, July 6, 1802, 





On RESENTMENT. 


LLOWED and habitual refentment is a very dangerous 
diforder of the mind, and ts a torture to it: but it 1s very: 
abfurd to torment myfelf becaufe another might have done me 
fome injury; for by this abfurd conduét I promote his defign 
more effe¢iually than he could have done alone,and fo add to 
the injury I have received; by puntfhing not my enemy but 
myfelf. The pain and folly of this diforder of the mind fhould 
be the cure of it. It is likewife a mean, ungenerous quality 
that will not be fuffered to refide long with noble fpirits. It is 
a proof of a bafeand barbarous difpofition. Lafting refentment 
inexculable, whatever the provocation may have been. It 


is in 
fours the temper, and fo makes a man unfit for fociety, and un- 
happy in himfelf; it excludes from his mind benevolent and 


; it cherilhes pride, envy, contempt, and other 

ire wou A <salensein eonnt ie ot oD he fi down 
violent and gloomy perturbations. Let not the fun go do 
upon your wrath,’ 1s anexcellent rule. 
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HEN great men fuffer themfelves to be fubdued by the 

length of their misfortunes, they difcover that it was 

the ftrength of their ambition, and not the ftrength of their un- 

derftanding, which fupported them; and that, allowing for a 

little vanity, heroes are juft like other men; at leaft, that the 
difference is not fo great as is commonly imagined. 





CAUTION againf EATING HEMLOCK DROPWORT. 


Few months fince died, near Hellingley, in Suffex, William 
Reed, a youth, aged about 15; while employed in driving 
a plough-team, he incautioufly ate part of the root of a plant 
turned up by the plough, and brought thither with a quantity of 
mould, colleéted from cleaning out the moat which furrounded 
Horfe-lunges-houfe; in botany it is named cenanthe-crocata, 
and commonly called hemlock dropwort or dead tongue. Ia 
three quarters of an hour after having eaten the root, he was 
feized with dizzinefs, ficknefs, locked jaw, and a violent con- 
vulfive conftru€&tion of the mufcles of the throat, and all the 
other fymptoms ufually produced by poifon, and notwithftand- 
ing various efforts to give him medical relief, he died in four 
hours, in the moft agonizing contorfions, Mr. Long, the apo- 
thecary, declared he ever faw the human body endure. 

Another boy who partook of the fame root was attacked, at 
the fame time, with the like fymptoms, but was relieved from its 
deadly effeéts by a ftrong emetic, confifling of large and power- 
ful dofes of white vitriol, from 15 to 20 grains, and repeated in 
{maller quantities, the ative operation of which is more expe- 
ditious than any other remedy. Acids he took alfo, to decom- 
pofe the noxious matter, but afterwards, combined with alkali in 
the a&t of effervefcence, to excite a frefh a€tion on his flomach. 

Hemlock isa {pecies of vegetable poifon, which does not de- 
ftroy life by producing inflammation or other cauftic effeéis on 
the coats of the ftomach (as mineral poifons do), but kills by its 
effects on the nerves, and confequently on the vital energies oi 
the fyflem. 


A QUESTION, dy the Rev. Mr. Molfdell, of Treganning- 
Houfe. 


IVEN the difference between the area of a regular penta- 

gon, and that of its circumf{cribing circle ==one acre, to 

find the fide of the pentagon, its area,and the diameter of the 
circum{cribing circle, algebraically. 

VoL. 49. I Anfwer 
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Anfwer, by Robert Maffett, of Saltafk, to A. L.’s Charade, inferted September 28, 


HER E’s not a doubt, Sir, to be made, 
But BOATSWAIN anfwers your charade. 





Anfwer, by R. Maffett, of Saltafa, to P. Gove’s Charade, inferted May 31. 


HE LIFE-BOAT?’s aid the feaman craves 
When tofs’d upon the boifterous waves. 


We have received the like anfwer from J. Lewis, and T. Adey, of 
Poole; W. Bickham, jun. of Afhburton; moog, and H. H. Tullidge, of 
Dorchefler; Tyro, and Angelina, of Linkinhorne; Henry Humphreys, Jobn 

vance, and W, Strong, of Exeter; G, H. near Bridport; and C. Mackey, 


Ss 
- Plymouth. 








Anfwer, by Fuvenis, of Dorchefter, to J. Lewis’s Charade, inferted June 7. 


HEN fpring appears, with face ferene, 
The DAISY commonly is feen. 


*,* We have received the like anfwer from J. Whittle, of Upway; Walter 
Bickham, jun. of Afhburton; J. Sweetman, of Everfhot; G. H. near Brid- 
ort; J. Squance, of Exeter; T. Adey, of Poole; and H. H,. Tullidge, of 


orchefter, 





An ENIGMA, by R. Berry, of South molton. 


E fages, on Britannia’s blooming coaft, 
Refpiendent there I fhine ; 
On Neptune’s boundlefs domain too I boaft, 
And fhow my face divine; 
With blooming fpring you fee me peeping forth, 
And drefs’d in lively green; 
W hen Boreas iffues from the bleaky north 
Then foremoft I am feen; 
Morning and evening I am clear to view, 
In golden {pangles dre{s’d ; 
In autumn I difplay my vivid hue ; 
With plenty I am biel. 





An ENIGMA, by Glazonia, of Sidbury. 


N grove or ~~ my humble fire is found, 
And by the luftly woodman hewed down ; 
To fome mechanic dragg’d juft like a foe, 
Where various cruelties I undergo ; 
When to perfeAtion by his hand I’m wrought, 
Soon by the trufly houfewife I am bought 
To grace the dreffer of her cottage newt, 
Or in the farmer’s kitchen take my feat ; 
Where I each day the feftive table grace, 
While rural fwains the calls of hunger chafe; 
In days of yore my favours I could boaft, 
But now an upftart race enjoy the roaft, 
And tafte the [weets they us’d on me to pour, 
Vhere {moaking dainties epicures devour; 
To know my form, I’m either round or fquare, 
Perhaps wid you with your daily fare, 
9 
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For the Weekly Entertainer. 


Lines addrefd to Mr. Bidlake, on 
perufing bis Poem on ** Youth.” 


CCEPT, {weet bard! 
numbers claim 
A laurel from the fhrine of fame) 
Accept this tributary line; 
Tho’ mean the gift, and void of art, 
Sincerity will charms impart 
To fuch a foul as thine. 


(whofe 


Oft to the hours of pleafures paft 
The retrofpeétive glance I caft, 

Till high on fportive fancy’s wings, 
The prefent dreary {cenes I leave, 
And with fuch joys my hours deceive, 

As memory ever brings. 


I view the grove’s embowering fhade, 
Whereerft my carly childhood ftray’d, 
Unconfcious of impending care; 

I view the heightsthat crown the plain, 
Where oft I fought in fummer’s reign, 

The breezy mountain’s air. 


The village fchool, the rural cots, 
The fpire, and ail the well-known 
{pots, 
To fond remembrance ever dear, 
Oft come refiftlefs to my fight, 
And in the fable hours of night, 
In mazy dreams appear. 
Thus has my flighty fancy rov’d, 
To native fcenes and days belov’d, 
That fill aroufe my drooping heart; 
Thus have I ftol’n the heavy figh, 
To think how youthful moments fly ! 
How carthly joys depart ! 


But O! what magic mufe divine ! 
What fancy, or what art but thine, 
Could paint the varying blils and 
in 


pain: 
What mufe but thine could e’er difplay 
Thofe charms of young fimplicity 
I ne’er muft view again. 


O! who but thou could blend fo nice, 
Amufement with fuch fage advice, 
Long by the youthful race declin’d, 
Till thus deceiv’d, they feize the cup, 
Drink all the hidden ne&tar up, 
The balm that heals the mind. 


What pen fhall dare, in guilty flrain, 
0 givethy virtuous bofom pain, 
Or vanly mock what thou haft done! 





a oP 


At thy command its borrow'd light 
Shall fade, like fome faint orb of 
night, 
Before the morning fun, 


Go on! and fcorn the critick’s frown, 
For genius will beftow the crown, 
hich envious mortals would refufe; 
Go on! and gain eternal fame, 
Till all Parnaffus founds thy name, 
And glories in thy mufe. 


Devon. HILARIUS. 





ATHLONE CASTLE. 
A LEGENDARY TALE. 


IGH ona rock, where not a fhrub 
Adorn’d the frowning ftone, 
In Gothic grandeur rofe fublime 
The tow’rs of proud Athlone! 


Amid a wild and rugged wafte 
The gloomy manfion ftood: 

Before it, {pread the barren plain ; 
Behind it, roar’d the flood! 


And ftill, when rofy morning dawn'd 
Acrofs the eaftern ground ; 

And when the dark grey ev’ning threw 
Her deep’ning fhades around— 


Sad Margaret to the turret hied, 
That overlook’d the wild; 
There watch’d and wept—but never 
hope 
The anxious hours beguil’d! 


For many, many a tedious week, 
And many a month had flown; 
Since her lov’d lord, at honour’s call, 
Had quitted proud Athlone! 


The chill blaft howl’d, the bittern 
{cream’d ! 
The livid lightning flafh’d! 
The thunder roar’d! and down the 
rock 
The torrent hoarfer dafh’d! 


Sad Margaret left her fleeplefs bed, 
With trembling terror wild! 

She haften’d to the turret drear, 
And clafp’d her fleeping child! 


The favage blaft had rudely torn 
The cafement from the om 
n 
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And, at her feet, with pond’rous crath, 
She faw the ruin fall! 


To the defencelefs breach fhe went, 
Nor moon, nor ftars appear’d ! 

And, thro’ the wind and torrent’s roar, 
The thunder loud was heard! 


Yet Margaret look’d acrofs the plain, 
To fee her lord appear! 

And tried, amid the whifiling winds, 
His well-known voice to hear! 


But thick the damp fog fpread around, 
Aad nought was to be feen; 

Save when the lightning’s lurid flafh 
Illumin’d the wild fcene! 


Sudden! the mifty fog was gone; 
The atmofphere had clear’d! 

And, by the radiance of the moon, 
The diftant hills appear’d! 


Extending numerous o’er the plain 
She faw two martial bands; 

Their crimfon banners wav’d in air, « 
Steel glitter’d in their hands! 


She heard the deaf’ning din of arms, 
She heard the vitor’s fhout! 

She heard the fhricks of deep diftrefs 
From the defeated rout! 


. 


The fog again o’erfpread the plain: 
The hoitile bands were gone! 

And on the turret’s mould’ ring walls 
Blue trailing wildfire fhone! 


And now a hollow voice was heard 
Of deep fepulchral tone ! 

Loud it exclaim’d—denouncing woe— 
** Deep woe, to proud Athlone!” 


And tho’ the mift ftill fpread around 
Its damp, unwholfome {way; 

She plainly faw, athwart the gloom, 
A funeral’s black array. 


Dimly the hallow’d, tapers gleam’d! 
The bell funereal toll’d; 

** The fpiritsof the waters fhriek’d !.” 
Sad Margaret’s blood ran cold. 


** Alas my love! where artthou gone ? 
** What mis’ry fhrouds thy fate ? 
* Ahme! the funeral hither comes; 

** It flops before the gate!” 


She gaz’d—fhe fhiick’d—for, as fhe 
ga2’d, 
She faw upon the bier, 
All cover'd o’er with ghaftly wounds, 
Her hufband’s corpfe appear! 
At once the phantoms vanith’d all, 
The howling tempeft ceas’d; 
And Margaret prefs’d with wilder love 
Her infant to her breaft! 
The infant feream’d; but Margaret 
drown’d 
' 


Its voice with deeper tone! 


ENTERTAINER. 


‘¢ Ah! never more my love hall 
** come,” . 
She cried, ‘* to proud Athlone !” 


‘© Nor ever more, my little babe, 
** Shalt thou thy father fee ! 
** What wilt thou do, poor helplefs 
*© child, 
** Depriv’d of him and me? 


**T feel, I feel, my heart-flrings burft |" 
Sad Margaret, fhiv’ring cried : 

She funk upon the clay-cold ground, 
Kifs’d ber {weet babe—and died! 





The ANDAMAN’s CREED and 
WORSHIP. 


[From Symes’s Embaily to Ava.] 
W HILE fimple nature’s faith is 


our’s, 
The prayers of nature we rehearle; 
We worfhip in her fev’ral powers 
The Ruler of the Univerfe. 


The fun our adoration greets, 
Firft—as the obvious fource of good; 

The moon our fecond homage meets, 
And laft—the genii of the wood. 


The water’s, mountain’s various forms, 
Inferior agents thefe—we praife; 
Andto the {pirit of the ftorms 
Our trembling orifons we raife. 


When fierce monfoons the gales divide 
And nature groans with vary’d 
fhocks ; 
We on the beach’s pendant fide, 
Chaunt a wild chorus to the rocks; 
Or proftrate pour {pontaneous praile, 
Where the great jun reveais his 
fight; 
Oar boioms kindle at his rays, 
The unenlighten’d mind’s belt light. 
No biifs remote our fouls purfue, 
Our bounded thought is here con- 
fin’d; 
A prelent God alone we view, 
The tun his {mile—his frown the 
wind. 
Surbiton Farm, 
EPITAPH on a PROJECTOR. 
k ROM _ onature’s common change 
repriev’d, 
Here lies a fam’d proje@or’s head; 
*T was fall of maggots while he liv’d, 


Tis tull of maggots now he'd dead. 


June 29, 
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